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From Maximum Feasible 
Participation to Disenfranchisement 


Nancy A. Naples 


S A CONSEQUENCE OF A UNIQUE CONFLUENCE OF POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND 

social factors, the Great Society programs established by President 

Lyndon B. Johnson helped broaden the basis for citizen participation in 
poor urban communities across the U.S. In the context of the Civil Rights 
Movement and an apparently strong and growing economy, Johnson declared a 
War on Poverty in his State of the Union address in January of 1964.! The 
Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) of 1964 became the legislative linchpin. It 
called for maximum feasible participation of residents living in the poor neighbor- 
hoods served by newly established community action programs.” In his State of 
the Union Message, Johnson explained: “I propose a program which relies on the 
traditional time-tested American methods of organized local community action to 
help individuals, families, and communities to help themselves” (quoted in 
Sundquist, 1969: 23). Yet the designers of community action were unprepared for 
the political challenge that participants would pose to the established political 
regimes in different locales (see, e.g., Sviridoff, 1989; Yarmolinsky, 1969). City 
officials from across the U.S. responded to the challenge by pressuring the 
president to limit the poor’s policymaking role.’ 

Nevertheless, the War on Poverty expanded local citizenship, albeit for a short 
time. This contrasts sharply with the disenfranchisement and urban disinvestment 
that characterizes the contemporary policy context. Commitment to maximum 
feasible participation of the poor has disappeared from the welfare policies of the 
1980s and 1990s. Emphasis on community action and comprehensive, multiservice, 
community-based approaches to fighting poverty has receded from public dis- 
course. So have calls for local community control over the assessment of 
community needs and the design and implementation of antipoverty programs. 
Contemporary welfare reform shifts control over funds for social support to the 
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individual states, but it does not require or invite the active participation of 
community residents and welfare recipients in program design, resource alloca- 
tion, and implementation. However, certain features that were prominent in the 
Community Action title of the EOA have gained renewed popularity in the 
contemporary conservative political climate: namely, community service and 
decentralization. In this article, I demonstrate how the progressive aspects of 
community action shifted to serve conservative ends in the 1990s. Contemporary 
welfare policy reform embodies this shift, which narrows rather than expands the 
citizenship of the poor. 


Low-Income Women in the War on Poverty 


Community action programs (CAPs) funded under the Economic Opportunity 
Act provided the opportunity for women from low-income communities, particu- 
larly women of color, to gain leadership experience and to get paid for much of the 
work they already were doing for their communities for free (see Naples, 1998a). 
Symbolically, if not also in practice, CAPs merged antipoverty policy with the 
expansion of citizenship rights (see also Sarvasy, 1994; Siim, 1994). During the 
War on Poverty, CAPs provided resources to low-income communities and 
offered sites designed to expand poor residents’ political participation. In particu- 
lar, the CAPs created a context for women with no training in community work to 
develop their political skills and for those with previous experiences to share their 
political analyses and develop their political networks. As a consequence of the 
War on Poverty, many community workers deepened their political perspectives 
and organized much more broadly than they did when they first began as 
community workers. 

Analysts disagree over the extent to which designers of the EOA actually 
intended for the CAPs to organize the poor. In fact, ina 1966 study of how 20 cities 
implemented community action, Stephen Rose (1972) reports that less that three 
percent of the CAPs “were in any way designed to organize the poor, to transfer 
power, or to change the institutional structure.” Moreover, political pressures from 
mayors, other public officials, and traditional social service organizations circum- 
scribed the federal government’s commitment to maximum feasible participation 
of the poor. The pressure to control the political behaviors of CAPs and their staffs 
frequently led to areturn to the traditional social service approach that community 
action had been designed to replace. 

In an effort to understand the experiences of women from low-income 
communities who were hired by CAPs during the late 1960s and early 1970s, I 
gathered oral histories from women community action workers in New York City 
and Philadelphia during the mid-1980s. Of the 64 activists I interviewed, 42 lived 
in low-income neighborhoods, where they were hired as community workers in 
community action programs; 10 were nonresident community activists; 12 of the 
community activists were not employed by the CAPs. I reinterviewed 16 of the 
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community workers in 1995. I also extensively interviewed four city, state, and 
federal officials who were responsible for designing and overseeing CAPs to 
gather additional information about the organizational structure and history of the 
CAPs in New York City and Philadelphia more generally. I draw on this research 
and on diverse archival and secondary data for the discussion to follow. 

Recent federal proposals to prohibit organizations that apply for or receive 
government funds from engaging in political activities reveal acomplete abandon- 
ment of the principal of maximum feasible participation provided for in the EOA. 
In April 1995, Jeff Shear reported in the National Journal (p. 924) that conserva- 
tive House Republicans were “aiming to ‘Defund the Left’ by stopping the flow 
of federal money to not-for-profit organizations that have been associated with 
liberal causes.’ Organizations identified as the target of this campaign included 
the Association of Head Start Grantees, the Child Welfare League, the Children’s 
Defense Fund, the NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund Inc., the National 
Council of La Raza, and the National Council of Senior Citizens. 

Set up to respond to local community needs, CAPs and other community- 
based organizations cannot avoid their role as advocates for residents in poor 
neighborhoods. All the women IJ interviewed emphasized that political activism is 
essential to their community work. Indeed, they believe that advocacy and other 
forms of political activism should be expanded rather than curtailed. According to 
Nina Reyes, a Puerto Rican community worker from the Lower East Side of 
Manhattan, community agencies must take more initiative in the 1990s to help 
organize residents in poor neighborhoods, to improve housing and other services, 
and to enhance the political participation of the poor. She complained that most 
social service agencies have anarrow definition of their role in organizing the local 
community. However, since agencies situated in low-income neighborhoods are 
vulnerable to funding cuts, those working in these organizations often find 
themselves fighting intense political battles to ensure their continued existence. 
Nina described how she successfully involved residents in her neighborhood in an 
effort to prevent funding cuts to her program for the elderly in 1995. Recognizing 
the need for ongoing organizing to prevent further cuts in subsequent years, Nina 
and her co-organizers established a coalition of different groups who would be 
affected by funding cuts in the future. As she explained, “people are getting older, 
people are getting sicker, so we have to keep our faith. We have to because we can’t 
let the government run us.” 


Contraction of the Democratic State 


Ignoring the documented economic need of low-income families and the 
dearth of above-poverty-level jobs, Congress passed and President Bill Clinton 
signed the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act 
(henceforth, PRA) in August 1996, thus ending the Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children (AFDC) program established by the Social Security Act in 1935. 
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Although the inadequacies of AFDC are widely known, it provided an essential 
economic “safety net” for low-income families, especially those headed by single 
mothers. Beyond the withdrawal of the safety net, the PRA includes no federal 
oversight to protect the poor against arbitrary bureaucratic decisions and other 
problems with implementation. Other legislation now prohibits Legal Services 
attorneys from filing class action suits on behalf of groups like children with 
disabilities or welfare recipients, so the ability of poor residents to defend their 
rights is further constrained.* 

A 1996 study by Joe Volk, chair of Milwaukee’s Task Force on Emergency 
Shelter and Relocation Services, reported that over three-fourths of the 500 people 
who attempted to find shelter in the 400 beds located in that city’s five family 
shelters in late December 1996 lost welfare benefits in error. This highlights the 
significance of the loss of legal services and procedural guarantees (Children 
Defense Fund, 1997). Sanford Schram (1995: 94) explains that the process of 
cutting eligible clients off public assistance, a process known as churning, is 
justified by the charge of bureaucratic “noncompliance,” which includes, for 
example, failure to respond to letters requesting the client to appear for recertifi- 
cation of their eligibility. Clients who may not have received these letters or who 
do not speak English can appeal their termination, but during the period of appeal 
they will not receive their benefits. Schram points out that the process of churning 
is furthered by the managerial decision “to count errors only in granting aid, not 
in denying it. This built-in bias, in effect, encouraged states to deny aid to many 
who are eligible.” 

Challenging abuse of administrative power was, and continues to be, a major 
target for welfare rights groups from the late 1960s to the present. By 1971, when 
the National Welfare Rights Organization had linked with 900 locals across the 
states, members lobbied local, state, and federal governments against arbitrary 
bureaucratic practices and mandatory work programs, as well as for increased 
benefits (see Abramovitz, 1996). In today’s policy environment, the state is 
divesting its administrative role to not-for-profit and for-profit agencies, and with 
this divestiture has withdrawn important legal safeguards for poor people. Not 
only has the federal government ceded its role, but state governments have also 
privatized welfare. One major subcontractors that administers Wisconsin’ s workfare 
program, Wisconsin Works (W-2), is Goodwill Industries. It was featured in a 
story in The New York Times Magazine on Sunday, August 24, 1997. As part of 
a campaign to “Stop the War on the Poor,” Welfare Mothers, a Milwaukee-based 
welfare rights group, awarded Goodwill Industries a “Community Destruction 
Award” on April 1, 1997, for unfairly reducing or terminating welfare-reliant 
families.> 

PRA withdraws the social safety net by placing a life-long cap of five years on 
those who are eligible for assistance and by requiring recipients to work outside 
the home in exchange for the state’s financial support. PRA narrowly defines what 
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counts as “work” and eliminates support for college education, which was 
included in the workfare provisions of the Family Support Act (see Naples, 
1998b). As a consequence, Michelle Billies and collaborators (1997: 33-34) 
report, “over 9,000 students on welfare have been forced to leave the City 
University of New York to participate in workfare” since New York City began 
implementation of PRA. The various provisions of the PRA limit who can make 
claims on the state, impede education and training that would lead to above-poverty 
employment, and offer little protection for recipients who are denied state support as 
aresult of arbitrary administrative practices. In fact, Mike Lewis (1991: 1) notes that 
California has gone so far as to exclude “itself from laws requiring public comment 
and notification when it begins the long and complicated task of writing regulations 
to decide specifically who will receive benefits and for how long.” 

Within the contemporary anti-poor and anti-state policy environment, certain 
programs established through the War on Poverty nevertheless continue to receive 
state support. They include Head Start and legal aid, although, of course, their 
staffs’ ability to engage in political activism has been curtailed. CAPs continue to 
serve low-income residents across the country and have not been specifically 
targeted for extinction. Indeed, they accounted for the largest increase in domestic 
spending in the 1997 budget allocations. The same Congress that ended “welfare 
as we know it” in a bipartisan vote increased the allocations for CAPs — some of 
the most contested state-sponsored programs in recent policy history.© What 
explains this seemingly incongruous legislative outcome? 

Over time, certain features of Community Action — community-service 
employment, decentralization, empowerment, and “tripartite” community col- 
laboration— have gained renewed popularity in legislative discourse. Privatization 
and depoliticization have displaced community control and local activism, but it 
is possible to trace popular contemporary policy strategies to features embedded 
in the Community Action title of the Economic Opportunity Act. In this way, the 
EOA can be identified as a model for dismantling the economic safety net and 
narrowing the citizenship of poor single mothers who need welfare. 


From New Careers to Workfare: 
Class Reproduction Through Social Policy 


The state depends on women’s unpaid work as consumers of social welfare 
services and as mediators between the state and other targets of social welfare such 
as children, the elderly, or disabled (see Sassoon, 1990). Women in their unpaid 
caretaking roles find themselves waiting with sick and disabled family members 
for increasing amounts of time for essential health care and social services. As 
childcare programs and services for the disabled and elderly are eliminated, 
women must provide the unpaid labor to fill the gaps. With cutbacks in childcare, 
health, and social services and increases in bureaucratic procedures that accom- 
pany shifts to managed care and other privatized services, women who work on 
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the frontlines of health and welfare bureaucracies also face increased demands 
with little to no increase in pay. Women in their socially constructed roles are 
expected to take up the slack left by the withdrawal of state resources from low- 
income communities. Policy designers, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
rely on such responses by women, yet rarely provide childcare or other supports 
that would assist women in their triple day as family caretakers, paid workers, and 
unpaid community workers. 

To a certain extent, through their hiring practices CAPs recognized the 
importance of the work women performed for their low-income communities. One 
of the most persuasive justifications for the movement to hire residents of low- 
income communities as community workers for paid employment was put forth 
by Arthur Pearl and Frank Riessman (1965) and termed “New Careers.” Pearl and 
Riessman argued that noncredentialed, resident workers would be able to relate 
more effectively to their neighbors than would strangers who did not share the 
same class and race background. Yet it would be inadequate to merely provide 
dead-end jobs to the poor. The job must give them an entree to an institutionalized 
career that is also socially useful or at least better than other options available to 
them. By distinguishing between the contributions of resident community workers 
and outside professional experts, New Careers served to legitimate indigenous 
experience as a form of knowledge, which, in practice, surfaced women’s social 
position as community caretakers while remunerating women’s community 
caregiving work. 

The “New Careers” concept was initially supported by the federal government 
through the 1966 Scheuer Amendments to the EOA, which established $3.3 
million for New Careers (Cohen, 1976: 8). In 1969, Congress designated the 
following programs to be included in New Careers: 


[Those] designed to improve the physical, social, economic, or cultural 
condition of the community or area served in fields of public service, 
including without limitation health, education, welfare, recreation, day 
care, neighborhood redevelopment, and public safety, which provide 
maximum prospects for on-the-job training, promotion, and advancement 
and continued employment without Federal assistance, which give promise 
of contributing to the broader adoption of new methods of structuring jobs 
and new methods of providing job ladder opportunities, and which provide 
opportunities for further occupational training to facilitate career advance- 
ment (Congressional Quarterly Service, 1969: 834). 


This state-funded form of community work stands out for initially permitting 
workers the flexibility to respond to community needs as they defined them. 
However, EOA is not the only antipoverty measure that stressed the development 
of dignified work for unemployed and underemployed U.S. workers. As Nancy 
Rose (1995) details in her historical analysis of U.S. government-funded work 
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programs, the federal government sponsored other approaches that respected 
individual dignity and choice, understood, to some extent, the need to provide 
childcare for workers with children, and offered above-poverty wages for some 
workers. These programs can also serve as models for supporting socially 
meaningful work and for countering assumptions that government-sponsored 
work programs only create “make-work’”’ jobs. 

Of course, the ongoing concern by labor organizers has been that the creation 
of such jobs, especially public service employment, is used to replace union- 
protected labor with low-waged, disenfranchised workers. This process has been 
most evident in the implementation of the coercive welfare-to-work strategies 
begun in the 1980s. The dominant contemporary approach to “welfare reform” has 
assumed that women’s poverty is aconsequence of their reluctance to train for and 
accept paid employment and that women on public assistance need sanctions and 
other coercive behavioral measures to ensure their cooperation in moving from 
welfare to work. These coercive strategies were implemented through the 1967 
Work Incentive Program (WIN), the first federal workfare legislation, and 
furthered through the WIN Demonstration programs funded under President 
Ronald Reagan’s 1981 budget. Work requirements have never been concerned 
with the level of welfare mothers’ earnings — only with making them work. 
Hence, union representatives and other advocacy groups have been particularly 
worried about the way workfare can be used to replace other workers (see, e.g., 
U.S. Congress, House, 1987). Following passage of the PRA, labor unions and 
other antipoverty activists lobbied on behalf of welfare recipients who had been 
forced to work in state jobs to be paid at least minimum wage for their labor. The 
Labor Department finally ruled that workfare employees must earn the minimum 
wage of $5.15 per hour (Kilborn, 1997), 

Critics of government work programs are not mistaken when they worry about 
worker displacement through workfare. In his testimony before the Senate welfare 
reform hearings in 1987, Gerald W. McEntee, international president of the 
American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees, referred to an 
affidavit offered by Samuel Chini, a maintenance worker from Lackawanna, New 
York (U.S. Congress, Senate, 1987: 320). Chini attests that he lost his job to a 
person on workfare and after collecting unemployment for a number of months 
was rehired through workfare for a similar position. McEntee testified that 5,000 
to 10,000 people in New York City in 1987 were working off their welfare grant 
alongside workers with higher pay and benefits. 

In a recent study of Wisconsin Works (W-2), one of the most aggressive 
workfare programs in the country, Gray Green and Greg Maney (1997) assessed 
the availability of jobs for welfare recipients in 15 Wisconsin counties. Their 
extensive survey of 6,000 households and 800 employer interviews revealed, not 
surprisingly, a wide variation in job availability across the 15 counties. In one 
county, the ratio was “about four welfare recipients for every job opening,” an > 
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estimate that was arrived at before one of the largest employers in the county 
closed its doors and that does not factor in the job needs of other unemployed 
residents. Rachel Swarns (1997: 1) reports that New York City has “sent nearly 
8,000 women to pound the pavement with resumes and newly fired dreams, [but] 
the vast majority of these women fail to find work.” The majority of recipients have 
been in short-term (six month) workfare placements where they work in exchange 
for their welfare benefits, most typically in what is termed “community-service 
jobs.” The W-2 program also places a subset of recipients who are not job ready 
into community-service jobs that require 30 hours of work per week in exchange 
for their $555 monthly grant (DeParle, 1997: 35). This version of community- 
service work as a marginalized form of employment for workers who are not “job 
ready” is a far cry from the New Careers’ emphasis on the benefits to low-income 
communities that derive from the commitment and skills possessed by resident 
community workers. It is also a far cry from the New Careers’ emphasis on the 
benefits to residents of poor communities that derive from social and economic 
recognition for community caregiving. 


From New Careers to Americorps: Class Shifts in Community Service 


Most community workers J interviewed in the mid-1980s and mid-1990s 
emphasized the need for job training and job creation to counter some of the 
problems of low-income residents. However, many, like African American 
community worker Vera Lane of Philadelphia, were critical of the government’s 
efforts to address the employment issue. Vera was also skeptical of the job- 
training programs, “unless there’s a job at the end of the training.” She believed 
that job training that offered “no place to go” at the end of the training “was worse 
than no training at all.” Vera was more satisfied with the Comprehensive 
Employment Training Act (CETA), which created jobs for those trained in the 
programs. CETA was passed in 1973 to promote the establishment of employ- 
ment and training programs designed and implemented in local community 
organizations. CETA merged training funds from the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962 and the Economic Opportunity Act, thus removing 
substantial control over the content and direction of employment and training 
activities from CAPs. By the end of the 1970s, Howard Hallman (1980: 47-48) 
reports all but 30 of the 830 community-action agencies operated some form of 
employment and training program funded by CETA. Nancy Rose (1995) explains 
that CETA jobs included “a variety of socially useful jobs.” CETA workers found 
employment in battered women’s shelters, neighborhood organizations, and 
childcare programs. 

The Americorps program established by the National and Community Service 
Trust Act of 1993 also allocates funds for service jobs in community-based 
programs, but shifts the focus from indigenous community workers of a wide 
range of ages residing in low-income communities to upwardly mobile youth who 
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can use these job experiences to help cover future college expenses. The class 
differentiation between single mothers coerced into dead-end community-service 
jobs by workfare and those who “volunteer” for Americorps as a step toward their 
bright futures is striking. Since President Bill Clinton’s plan targets college-bound 
youth, community service is viewed both as a temporary service and one provided 
to others, rather than on behalf of one’s own community — an approach that 
mirrors the Peace Corps rather than the New Careers model. Indeed, the Peace 
Corps served as the stated model for this new program rather than the War on 
Poverty. 

The Americorps program was part of a general shift from state responsibility 
for maintaining community services to a reliance on volunteerism and private- 
sector initiatives. In remarks he made when he signed the bill, Clinton stated: 


This morning our Cabinet and the heads of our Federal Agencies were 
directed to redouble their efforts to use service — community grass-roots 
service — to accomplish their fundamental missions. We want them to 
help reinvent our Government, to do more and cost less, by creating new 
ways for citizens to fulfill the mission of the public. We believe we can 
do that. Already departments have enlisted young people and not so 
young people to do everything from flood cleanup to housing rehabilita- 
tion, from being tour guides in our national parks to being teachers’ aides 
in our schools (Clinton, 1993: 1824). 


Echoing a major theme of the new welfare bill, Clinton added: “And I hope it 
[Americorps] will remind every American that there can be no opportunity 
without responsibility” (bid.). However, unlike their college-bound counterparts, 
low-income women forced into community-service employment in exchange for 
welfare benefits derive no opportunity for social or economic advancement from 
fulfillment of their “responsibility.” 

Critics of the national service proposal raise similar concerns about workfare, 
namely, that it contributes to worker displacement and union busting. However, 
since Americorps targets college-bound youth, the carrot of higher education 
replaces the stick of workfare. Assessing the contradictions embedded in 
Americorps, Lewis Solmon and Tamara Schiff (1993: 41) argue that: 


A national service program can be viewed as an attempt to entice people 
to supply their labor at below-market rates to make available public - 
services for which taxpayers or those who give private charity are 
unwilling to pay market prices. One way to achieve this is to convince 
participants that non-pecuniary benefits from volunteering compensate 
for these below-market wages. The proposed national service program 
confounds this goal by tying compensation in part to higher education. 
This linkage may be justified if college-bound volunteers are preferable 
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to others or if an argument can be made for additional subsidization for 
higher education. But if national service aims to favor higher education, 
why not do so explicitly [by locating it on college campuses] and avoid 
the need for a whole new bureaucracy? As a by-product, the quality of the 
program probably would be enhanced as well. 


From another political perspective, critics like Republican Representative 
Todd Tiahrt from Kansas are concerned that the money would be better spent on 
veterans and other deficit reduction than to pay “people $31,000 to act as 
volunteers.” In fact, in the House debate on the 1997 appropriations bill, Tiahrt 
successfully sponsored an amendment to shift $40 million of the Americorps 
allocations to veterans’ health care and debt reduction (Gorman, 1996: A24). 

As was the case with arguments against the CAPs, critics of Americorps debate 
from both right and left political positions. For example, Leslie Kaufman (1993: 
11) fears that the community service funds will be used for political organizing, 
as was apparent during the Summer of Service (SoS) that preceded the passage of 
the legislation. Kaufman was also concerned that SoS participants could “wander 
from their assigned tasks and design their own service projects.” From the Left of 
the political spectrum, Claudia Horowitz (1993: 37) offers a criticism that was also 
leveled at the War on Poverty, namely, co-optation of progressive leadership. 


From Community Control to Disinvestment: 
Decentralization and Block Grants 


The Economic Opportunity Act incorporated a mechanism for assessing the 
multiplicity of community needs from the point of view of local residents and 
consequently led community workers to contest the provision of services in their 
communities through a variety of political strategies. Community Action Programs 
attempted to address the full range of needs, including political empowerment, which 
would help people living in poverty improve their lives. As the community workers 
labored to implement strategies to rectify the political, social, and economic problems 
of their neighborhoods, they confronted resistance from public officials as well as the 
social service establishment. However, they continued to envision new ways of 
solving the problems faced by their neighbors, friends, and family members, although 
bureaucratic pressures and funding cuts often interfered with their ability to imple- 
ment many of their innovative approaches. 

The community workers I interviewed frequently recounted their frustration 
as their concerns for problems in their communities were met by unresponsive 
public bureaucracies. This in turn led the women to organize protests against these 
organizations and, in many cases, to argue for community control of the key 
institutions serving their neighborhoods.’ For example, New York City commu- 
nity worker Ann Robinson described her involvement in protests against the city- 
run hospital in her Manhattan neighborhood and for improved housing, as well as 
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for expanded childcare services and community control of the public schools.’ For 
a number of years parents were successful in gaining some control of the school 
system, in hiring African American and bilingual teachers, and in establishing 
local school boards that were, at one point in time, community-led and commu- 
nity-controlled. However, as with other community-based struggles to gain 
control of local institutions, changes within the wider political economy and 
backlash from powerful interest groups quickly compromised these efforts. 

One strategy that was most effective in circumscribing the political activism 
of community workers was the reduction of funds through block grants to local 
governments, often justified by the appeal to community control of spending 
decisions. In fact, some federal legislators touted the Community Services Block 
Grant program through which the CAPs have been funded since 1981 as a model 
for the current block grant approach to welfare reform. The PRA of 1996 uses a 
modified block grant system to give states wide latitude in designing the program 
components of the new policy. Since the PRA drastically reduces the funds 
available for low-income residents, it will undoubtedly increase the rate of poverty 
more generally and place further demands on community workers remaining in 
poor neighborhoods. 

Block grant approaches to funding are supported not only for the ways they 
help federal officials reduce spending while allowing them to avoid making the 
tough choices between different programmatic constituencies, but also because 
this approach dovetails with the rhetoric of state’s rights and local autonomy. 
Ironically, as Jane Jenson (1997) points out, demands for decentralization in the 
name of democracy and community control opened spaces for “off loading” the 
fiscal problems of the other levels of government. This “off loading” process also 
entails shifting the provision of services like childcare and health from state-run 
to private, for-profit institutions. 

Other analysts argue that certain strategies of decentralization pit local groups 
against one another, thus undermining “the global challenge that race presented to 
the urban system and restor[ing] the territorial boundaries of regular urban 
conflict” (Katznelson, 1981: 179, paraphrasing Altshuler, 1970: 203). Ira Katznelson 
(1981: 179-180) found evidence for this process in his analysis of the Neighbor- 
hood Action Program and the District School Board in northern Manhattan during 
the 1970s. He explains: 


These neighborhood institutions absorbed the energies of insurgents and 
transformed their protests and rendered them harmless. They did so by 
reconnecting the disaffected to political life and in this way making them 
part of the regular, legitimate, and predictable political process. And they 
did so by fragmenting issues into community-sized components, thus 
separating community from community, and one set of concerns, such as 
education, from each of the other policy areas. Once activists joined in 
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this new version of the old game of city trenches, they lost their ability 
to challenge the urban system and, in time, their capacity to lead popular 
constituencies. 


Furthermore, though calls for decentralization and community control gener- 
ate popular sentiment, they also channel social protest into less radical challenges 
to the status quo. Frances Fox Piven and Richard Cloward (1980: 140) stress this 
point in their assessment of the ‘“‘decentralized apparatus of school administra- 
tion.” They argue that this structure serves “to obscure the centralized and 
hierarchical imposition of school policy, while lending democratic legitimation to 
centralized and hierarchical imposition.” Decentralized structures, they argue, 
“senerate politics...incapable of influencing crucial educational policies, which 
are decided elsewhere through other processes.” Yet, for the community workers 
I interviewed, decentralized institutional strategies did open up avenues of 
participation that increased their political efficacy, at least in the short run, as well 
as their politicization. Concern for their children’s education and the activism they 
undertook on their behalf led them into other avenues of protest and enhanced their 
understanding of the ways in which relations of domination circumscribed the 
lives of the poor. 


From Political Empowerment to Empowerment Zones: 
Disenfranchisement of the Poor 


The history of CAPs under the auspices of OEO spans less then a decade. Over 
these years the autonomy of the CAPs was progressively curtailed. Before 1970, 
approximately 80% of the CAAs were private, nonprofit community organiza- 
tions. In 1967, however, Congress passed the Green Amendments, which required 
that all CAAs be set up as political subdivisions of city governments with one-third 
of the community action board consisting of public officials (Marshall, 1971: 45). 
Representative Edith Green (D-Oregon) introduced this “local-control feature” 
into the 1967 authorization for the antipoverty programs to gain support for these 
programs from Southern politicians as well as to mollify some representatives 
from Northern cities “where militant antipoverty groups had come in conflict with 
the city administration.”? The “tripartite” approach to program management (one- 
third of the board representing city government, one-third representing private- 
sector interests, and one-third representing the local community) is one of the key 
features of CAP management that has gained renewed saliency in contemporary 
policy implementation strategies, most notably the Empowerment Zones and 
Enterprise Communities (EZEC) Program. 

Variations in organizational structure and political history of the CAPs in 
Philadelphia and New York City contributed to differing contexts for the commu- 
nity workers’ activism (see Naples, 1998a). New York City’s decentralized 
organizational approach to CAPs offered a more conducive environment for the 
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politicization and grass-roots mobilization of residents in poor neighborhoods. 
However, these political spaces were further and further constricted by withdrawal 
of state support for maximum feasible participation and community action. The 
community workers included advocacy and other political activities as basic 
components of their work in low-income neighborhoods. However, many super- 
visors, politicians, and funders did not share their view, as evidenced by the 
swiftness with which state officials limited CAP staff’ s political activism. Josephine 
Card of East Harlem described the great limitations placed on the implementation 
of the maximum feasible participation component of the legislation and ex- 
claimed: “It all sounded great on paper, but...when they said maximum feasible 
participation and the poor decided that they meant on every level, including the 
policymaking level, no way!” | 

Philadelphia’s citywide response to the EOA, the Philadelphia Anti-Poverty 
Action Committee (PAAC), was established as acentralized program with 12 area 
offices in poor communities around the city. The 22-member central advisory 
board included a representative from Mayor James Tate’s office, representatives 
from nine established social service agencies, and 12 elected representatives from 
the poverty communities — an illustration of the tripartite board structure. 
Matusow (1984: 256) reports that despite the mandated involvement of the poor 
on Philadelphia’s policy board, Samuel L. Evans ran the show. Evans was 
appointed vice chair of PAAC by Mayor Tate and from that position “‘set out to 
insulate the program from the influence of the poor and run it in Tate’s political 
interest.” He helped diminish the poor’s influence on the board by announcing that 
the elected poor representatives “were not bound in voting by their neighborhood 
councils and by personally courting them with lunches, dinners, and private 
caucuses.” Evans also worked to isolate the different area offices from each other. 

Programs were developed at the central office with input from the 12 local 
areas. Since the Philadelphia antipoverty agency operated as a quasi-city agency, 
all employees were prohibited from overt political action as a condition of their 
employment. The community workers from Philadelphia I interviewed under- 
stood the administrative practices as efforts to control their activism and under- 
mine collective protests in the low-income communities. Despite the major 
limitations involved in implementation of the participatory component of the 
Economic Opportunity Act, PAAC community workers claimed that their partici- 
pation in the state-funded CAPs increased their sense of personal and political 
power. 

Numerous critics of the War on Poverty from a range of political perspectives 
emphasized the limits of maximum feasible participation as a strategy to enhance 
democratic practice. Saul Alinsky (1968), who described the War on Poverty as 
“political pornography,” was especially critical when he attacked the number of 
consulting firms and high-paid administrators drawing inflated salaries from the 
antipoverty programs. Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan (1969) used the term 
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“maximum feasible misunderstanding” in his assessment of the program. How- 
ever, from the community workers’ vantage point, the War on Poverty, with its 
emphasis on maximum feasible participation, transformed their previously unpaid 
community work into paid work and, at the same time, empowered them as 
residents of low-income communities — resulting in a merging of social and 
political citizenship. 

Legislative efforts to constitute the poor as a political constituency were 
enacted in the period of the Civil Rights Movement when African Americans were 
demanding political and economic justice from the dominant white society. As Jill 
Quadagno (1994) powerfully demonstrates, in some cities, Civil Rights Movement 
organizations drew upon the CAPs to enhance their organizing efforts, which in turn 
fueled further concerns of the white political establishment that community action 
posed a basic threat to their power base. However, not all cities provided a context for 
civil rights organizations to work effectively with CAPs. In some cities, civil rights 
organizations actively challenged the administration of the antipoverty programs as 
evidenced by a boycott against the 1966 poverty elections in Philadelphia sponsored 
by Freedom George of the Young Militants, Bill Mathias of CORE, Fred Mealy of 
SNCC, and Robert Brazzwell of the NAACP Youth Council. 

The centralized approach to CAP administration in Philadelphia laid the 
organizational framework for the shift away from the comprehensive antipoverty 
strategies of the Economic Opportunity Act to targeted economic development 
efforts in the 1990s — a citywide response to President Clinton’s Empowerment 
Zones and Enterprise Communities (EZEC) Program that was included in the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993. The enterprise zone program targets 
specific geographic communities with tax reductions and relief from certain 
government regulations to encourage business and industrial development. City 
CAP administrators in Philadelphia I interviewed in 1995 enthusiastically dis- 
cussed the creation of three “Empowerment Zones” designed to feature different 
approaches to economic development. Former PAAC community workers, how- 
ever, were less optimistic about the new approach than were their former 
supervisors. They explained that the management structure created for the 
Empowerment Zones shifted the basis of power from the community residents to 
developers, city bureaucrats, and leaders of established social services agencies. 

The EZEC program draws on themes that were evident in policy approaches 
that date back to the Model Cities community planning projects of the 1960s (see 
Rubin, 1994). The Model Cities Program, another key component of President 
Johnson’s Great Society, was created by the Demonstration Cities and Metropoli- 
tan Act of 1966.!° Gerry Riposa (1996: 536) analyzes the extent to which the 
Empowerment Zones and Enterprise Communities Program fosters “the commu- 
nity context necessary for greater local participation in economic development.” 
He quotes President Clinton’s statement of the program’s philosophy: “Our 
challenge is to provide opportunity to all Americans. We believe the best strategy 
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for community empowerment is a community-driven comprehensive approach 
which coordinates economic, physical, environmental, community, and human 
needs” (U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, 1994: 4, quoted in 
Riposa, 1996: 545). However, with no mechanisms to ensure local community 
participation, it is unlikely that the EZEC programs will involve local residents to 
the extent that the CAPs initially did. As Riposa (1996: 549-550) reports: 


Because community involvement is solicited, it does not necessarily 
follow that national and local governments will divide authority and 
decision-making powers with those whose input is sought. Community 
participation in the 1960s’ Community Action Programs resulted in 
vehement mayoral complaints to Washington that neighborhood activ- 
ists — particularly outspoken minorities — were usurping policy powers 
from city hall. This conflict contributed to a shift toward the model cities 
approach, which gave city officials greater policy discretion. Presently, 
signs are emerging in empowerment zones that mayors are trying to 
avoid potential challenges to the existing distribution of power. 


Although EZEC draws on rhetoric that resonates with the Community Action 
title of the EOA, it offers little basis for the participation of poor residents. With 
the displacement of voices providing an alternative to the dominant business, 
professional, and government interests, it is unlikely that the economic empower- 
ment strategies will benefit the poor in Philadelphia or elsewhere. 


Conclusion 


Certain occupational categories supported by the War on Poverty, such as 
health and education aide, are now established parts of the state (and private 
institutions), although they are gender segregated, low paid, and the first to be 
eliminated during times of financial crisis. Because so many of these positions 
were filled by women, especially women of color, they were (and continue to be) 
disproportionately affected by the current downsizing of the welfare state. In the 
contemporary policy arena, community-based employment is bifurcated into low- 
waged marginal employment for stigmatized welfare recipients and temporary 
“volunteer” work at $31,000 per year for college-bound youth. Neither approach 
to community service retains the respect for indigenous experience as a form of 
knowledge or acknowledges women’s contributions as community caretakers, 
most notably in low-income communities of color. 

Policy designers of the War on Poverty hoped that participation in resident-led 
community institutions would increase poor residents’ sense of connection to the 
wider social world and improve their access to resources outside their local 
neighborhoods. By gaining experience in decision-making and acquiring leader- 
ship skills, these residents would develop the necessary framework for participat- 
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ing more fully as citizens. Norma Fainstein and Susan Fainstein (1974: 53) 
emphasize how “assertive community organizations” (McCourt, 1977) “some- 
times perform functions of political socialization and provide a ready-made 
communications network” in low-income neighborhoods that can be mobilized 
for urban social movements. However, rather than a source of political empower- 
ment, contemporary decentralization strategies are used to justify cuts in federal 
spending for the poor and to privatize the delivery of social services. With the shifts 
from federally run to state-run to privately run services, poor residents lose their 
right to claim protection against misuse of power and mismanagement that was 
available to them under entitlement-based programs. Now that Legal Services 
lawyers are prohibited from filing class action suits on behalf of the poor, poor 
people have even fewer legal protections available to them. 

The policy legacy of the War on Poverty includes both the political empow- 
erment of the poor through their maximum feasible participation in defining local 
needs and designing community-based responses, and, in the present context, the 
political restoration of the power of local officials, businesses, and traditional social 
services. Each has been justified in the name of decentralization and community 
control. Given the contradictory legacies of the War on Poverty, Community Action 
— once viewed as one of the most radical and controversial policy innovations in the 
fight against poverty — has provided some crucial building blocks for disentitling 
poor mothers and their children. The challenge for antipoverty and labor activists now 
is to create a coordinated response that harnesses the progressive possibilities of the 
War on Poverty to contest the disenfranchisement and further impoverishment of 
poor mothers and their communities. 


NOTES 


1. Sundquist (1969: 20), quoting Theodore Sorensen (1965: 753), notes that Kennedy had his 
staff “working on a ‘comprehensive, coordinated attack on poverty’ more than a month before he went 
to Dallas — or sometime in October.” He credits Assistant Budget Director Charles L. Schultze with 
suggesting that the antipoverty programs be renamed “action program,” preferring this to the term 
under consideration by the William B. Cannon of the Budget Bureau, “development corporation.” 
Sundquist reports that some unidentified staff added the word “community” to the phrase. 

2. Fourdifferent forms of citizen participation were included in the implementation of the EOA: 
policymaking, social service utilization, social action, and job experience (Kramer, 1969). 

3. See Cruikshank (1995), Kramer (1969), Marris and Rein (1967/1973), Matusow (1984), 
Morone (1990), and Piven and Cloward (1971/1993). 

4. The Legal Services Corporation was established in 1974 to provide the poor with access to 
legal counsel. Legal Services lawyers have filed class action suits to prevent welfare reductions and to 
protect welfare recipients from lack of due process in terminations from public assistance. Under new 
regulations passed in 1997, Legal Services lawyers can no longer file class action suits or engage in 
lobbying on behalf of welfare recipients, prisoners, or migrant laborers, among other vulnerable groups. 
See Isaac (1997) for a conservative reaction to the restrictions on the Legal Services Corporation, as well 
as a discussion of the challenges made by Legal Services advocates to the new regulations. 

5. Welfare Warriors (1997: 1) April Fool’s award to Goodwill Industries and PIC (Private 
Industry Council) JOBS Administrators read: 
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For their 1. Promotion of a new slave system and violation of the 19th Amendment (which 
forbids slavery) by using and exploiting “unpaid” labor of mothers in poverty. 2. For cruelty 
and abuse of their power, by reducing, terminating, and eliminating the meager welfare 
child support check and even food stamps (which is their unpaid workers entire family 
income).... 3. For scabbing by using unpaid labor to lower the wages of all. 4. For sexism 
by using the slave labor of mothers and not demanding equal responsibility from fathers. 
5. Perpetuating poverty and violating human rights and dignity of workers by forcing 
mothers to do degrading and/or menial make-work — for no paycheck in the guise of 
“training.” 6. For enlarging the gap between rich and poor by refusing to pay wages, not 
even minimum [wage]. 


6. The Community Services Block Grant (CSBG) funds the antipoverty programs that were 
previously administered under the Office of Economic Opportunity. CSBG funds are managed under 
the Office of Community Affairs at the Department of Health and Human Services. CSBG is authorized 
through fiscal year 1998. With the support of the Republican-dominated Congress and over President 
Bill Clinton’s opposition, $489.6 million was appropriated for 1997, a 26% increase ($100 million) 
over fiscal year 1996 and $95 million more than the appropriation for 1981, when the CSBG was first 
established. According to David Bradley (1997), Legislative Director of the National Community 
Action Foundation, in 1997 almost 99% of all U.S. counties were served by community action agencies 
funded through the CSBG, an increase of almost nine percent from 1981. 

7. Howard Hallman (1969: 1) notes that the call for: 


community control emerged as a demand of black nationalists as a means of achieving 
“black power,” a slogan that gained popularity during the Meredith Mississippi Freedom 
March of June 1966. As a reaction to the ineffectiveness of programs controlled by 
stagnant, big-city bureaucracies, neighborhood control became a major interest of Mayor 
John Lindsay’s administration in New York City during the same period. 


8. For further information on the community control of schools movement in New York City, 
see Mario Fantini and Marilyn Gittell (1973). 
9. See Congressional Quarterly Service (1969: 766). The final version of the authorization bill 
(S. 2388) included a “bypass” provision that allowed “direct OEO administration of programs if public 
officials did not develop a satisfactory plan.” 
10. Model Cities provided resources to encourage urban redevelopment and was funded until 
1972 when President Nixon’s administration fatled to include a budget request for continued Model 
Cities funding (Rubin, 1994; see also Liebschutz, 1995). 
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